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quickened by association with the larger world.
A little journeying was done on foot, on horseback,
or by water, but the trip from colony to colony
was rarely undertaken; and even within the
colony itself but few went far beyond the borders
of their own townships, except those who sat as
deputies in the assembly or engaged in hunting,
trading, fishing, or in wars with the Indians. A
Connecticut man could speak of "going abroad"
to Rhode Island. Though in the larger towns
good houses were built, generally of wood and
sometimes of brick, in the remoter districts the
buildings were crude, with rooms on one floor and
a ladder to the chamber above, where corn was
frequently stored. Along the Pawcatuck River,
families lived in cellars along with their pigs.
Clapboards and shingles came in slowly as saw-
mills increased, but at first nails and glass were
rare luxuries. Conditions in such seaports as
Boston, where ships came and went and higher
standards of living prevailed, must not be taken
as typical of the whole country. The buildings of
Boston in 1683 were spoken of as "handsome, join-
ing one to another as in London, with many large
streets, most of them paved with pebble stone."
Money in the country towns was merchantable